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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON AS RECALL- 
ED BY A DESCENDANT OF THE INGLE FAM- 
ILY. 



By Mrs. Virginia Campbell Moore. 



Read before the Society December 5, 1898. 



When asked to prepare a paper for the Columbia 
Historical Society, throwing a few flash-lights on early 
Washington as seen through the spectacles of the Ingle 
family, the writer supposed that the worst that could 
happen to her would be to sit still and listen to the read- 
ing of the product of her own pen. But she has learned 
that nothing is so bad but that it may be w r orse. In 
yielding, however, to the desire of some of the officers 
of the Society to establish the precedent of the reading 
of each paper by its author, she would like to suggest 
that, in future, the rule be inflexible, so that she may 
not go down in history as 

The only woman, gray from age, 
Who "spoke in public on this stage." 

Now that the Capital City of this great American 
nation has become one of the central points upon which 
are fixed the eyes of the world, it may be a matter of 
interest to look back upon the days of its infancy, and 
recall the names of those quiet citizens who, in an un- 
obtrusive way, aided in turning its unsteady feet into 
the path which led to prosperity and success. Among 
these may be found that of Henry Ingle, and upon one 
of his grandchildren has been imposed the pleasant 
task of recording this name upon the archives of the 
Columbia Historical Society. 

Henry Ingle came to reside in this now beautiful city 

% 
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in the year 1799, nine years after its selection as the 
seat of government. He settled first in Alexandria, Va. r 
then included within the limits of the District, but 
changed his residence to Washington in 1800, having 
some business in connection with the removal of the 
public offices from Philadelphia to the new Capital City. 
He was born in Germantown, Pa., March 24, 1764, close- 
to the historic ground where was fought the battle of 
Germantown. Here, tradition tells us, was formed an 
acquaintance which later ripened into a lifelong friend- 
ship between his family and that of General Washing- 
ton, which acquaintance, it is said, led to the removal 
of young Henry and his elder brothers to the city of 
Philadelphia, where he was educated, grew up and mar- 
ried. He began his early business career as secretary 
to Stephen Girard, to whose business training he owed 
his after success in life. As already stated, he removed 
to the District in 1799, at the age of >J5, bringing with 
him his wife, Mary Pechin, of Huguenot ancestry, and 
four young children. Four other children were born to 
them in Washington. His first residence was at what 
was then known as Greenleaf s Point, where it is said 
was built the first row of houses in the city. He re- 
mained there until the completion of his own house on 
New Jersey avenue, between B and C streets, very near 
the Capitol, one of the first houses in that locality, 
which at that time constituted the main part of the city r 
for Capitol Hill was all of Washington, between which 
and Georgetown was a "giteat gulf fixed," almost im- 
passable by reason of the mud and clay in winter and 
the dust and sun"in summer. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, surrounded by his children, who had 
married and were occupying other houses which he had 
built for them on the same block. Two of these houses 
still remain, brick buildings, presenting, externally at 
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least, very much the same appearance as when first 
erected. The first one built, the old family home, was 
-afterward occupied for many years by Joseph Ingle, a 
son, after whose death it was sold, torn down, and a 
more modern structure took its place. Where the "old 
Ingle orchard" once attracted the small boys of the 
neighborhood, there now stands a row of houses known 
as Ingle Place. The name of Henry Ingle is also pre- 
served in "Ingle avenue," in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, of which he was one of the original stockholders 
and directors, and where he lies buried in the first lot 
east of the lodge at the entrance gate. Soon after com- 
ing to Washington, he, together with other residents of 
that section of the city, bought this plot of land, intend- 
ing to make it a private burial ground, but the plan 
proving impracticable, they concluded to donate it to 
Christ Church, of Washington Parish, which parish 
then included both Washington and Georgetown. 
This church had been organized May 25, 1795, services 
being held in an old tobacco warehouse, which had been 
used as a mission of St. John's Parish, Prince George's 
county, since 1780. August 9, 1807, however, a new 
church was occupied for the first time, known as "The 
New Church near the Navy Yard," whose first vestry, 
of which Henry Ingle was a member, changed the name 
to Christ Church. The need soon arose for a suitable 
parish burial place, and a lot was purchased still 
farther east of the city, but it was found to be too low 
ajid damp, and was abandoned, so the gift of this site 
was gladly accepted, and the records show the deed to 
have been passed to the church by Henry Ingle, March 
30, 1812, under the name of "The Washington Parish 
Burial Ground." It was known by this name till 1849, 
when it was changed to "Washington Cemetery." 
As at that time traveling and transportation facili- 
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ties were poor, the Pullman car not invented, and cham- 
pagne and other kindred spirits expensive luxuries, it 
was supposed that politicians dying while on duty 
would prefer to be interred at the National Capital, so 
the vestry generously, assigned one hundred sites in this 
cemetery for the interment of deceased Members of Con- 
gress. The inducement proved so strong that it soon 
became necessary to donate 300 more, and Congress 
afterward purchased still other sites and erected ceno- 
taphs of a ponderosity which, had they been occupied 
and sufficiently enduring, might have caused great em- 
barrassment to the Angel Gabriel at the end of time I 
They also made appropriations for other improvements 
in what was designated in the records as "Congres- 
sional Cemetery," by which name it has continued to be 
known. 

Henry Ingle was engaged in many business enter- 
prises, both public and private, such as the needs of a 
new city demanded. Among these was the establish- 
ment of the lirst hardware house in Washington, which 
business, passing through the hands of his sons and 
sons-in-law, became eventually the old firm of Campbell 
& Coyle, on Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, the 
former being one of his sons-in-law. Mr. Ingle was in 
the Fifth and Sixth Councils of the City Government, 
and his two sons, John and William, were in later Coun- 
cils. At the time of the burning of the Capitol and 
other public buildings by the British in the War of 
1812, he, together with a number of citizens, formed a 
stock company and hastened to erect and offer to Con- 
gress for its immediate use the building afterward 
known as "The Old Capitol," and during the Civil War 
as "The Old Capitol Prison." The Government was 
poor, and the availability of this home in its hour of 
need was considered a strong factor in the settlement 
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of the rival claims of the District of Columbia and Har- 
risburg, which city was using every effort to have the 
seat of government transferred to that place. This 
building was occupied during the reconstruction of the 
Capitol proper, and remained in the hands of the heirs 
of the original stockholders for many years, but was 
finally sold, and after the Civil War was taken away in 
the march of improvement. Henry Ingle died in 1822, 
at the age of 58, beloved and respected as one of the 
most intelligent and public-spirited men of the city's 
^arly days. The only two grandchildren old enough 
to remember him at the time of his death describe him 
as a dignified gentleman of the old school, in black 
satin knee-breeches and buckles, with hair worn in a 
^'queue" and tied with the conventional small black bow 
for the arrangement of which "queue," as well as for 
those of their brothers, the girls of the family were as 
responsible as for their own "back-hair." 

(Query: Why was the "queue" abandoned? Did the 
men adopt the views of St. Paul on the subject of long 
Jiair, or did the women "strike?") 

The writer has in her possession a section of a pair 
of these "knee-breeches," on which hangs a story. At the 
death of General Washington, Mrs. Washington wrote 
to Mr. Henry Ingle, begging him, as a friend, to come 
to Mt. Vernon, where he was a frequent guest, and 
.guard her husband's remains from the vandalism of 
relic-hunters, who were trying to secure locks of his 
hair, as he lay in state. Quick to respond, Mr. Ingle 
started on the trip, and arraying himself in a new pair 
of satin "tights," stepped into a carriage at his door, 
when, lo! the bending of the knee caused the garment 
to give way, and he had to return to the house and don 
his "second best." The scrap referred to has been irrev- 
erently marked thus: 
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"To show you how tight were the pants they then wore, 
This sample is kept — you cat see where they tore, 
As our grandsire mounted the chaise at the door, 
To go and see Washington, who was no more." 

Judging from this evidence, of the close fit of the gar- 
ment of that day, and comparing it with the same gar- 
ment of this day, we see that there is contraction and 
expansion in men's fashions as in currency and — wom- 
en's sleeves! 

A clipping from a late copy of the Southern Church- 
man states that in a corner-stone of the recently re- 
moved Old Trinity Church on Judiciary Square, built 
in 1827, were found a Bible, a Prayer Book, and one 
parchment on which the only legible words were 
"Washington" and "Ingle," the latter name doubtless 
that of the late Edward Ingle, one of the first vestrymen 
of the church, and a son of Henry Ingle. A silhouette 
of Henry Ingle, now in the family, shows a clear-cut, 
strong face, indicative of a character fitted to grapple 
with the difficulties of pioneer life in a new city. Five 
of his children continued to reside in the place of their 
birth, and four of them are still represented in their de- 
scendants, even to the fifth generation. Still another 
sends to the old home a great-grandson in the persorf 
of Henry Underwood Johnson, who represents his dis- 
trict in Indiana in our Congress. 

The writer has been requested to add to these facts 
some little account of her own father and mother, Will- 
iam H. Campbell and Mary Ingle, whose lives were 
closely and uninterruptedly interwoven with that of 
this city. Both lived far beyond the usual limit, the 
latter passing away but five years since, at the age of 92, 
in such possession of her faculties as enabled her to re- 
late in the last two years of her life, even after a severe 
stroke of paralysis, very many events of her early days, 
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the memory of which, as so often happens, so bright- 
ened in these evening hours as to outshine the interven- 
ing years, and partially to obscure them. Born in 1801 
in the Ingle homestead on New Jersey avenue, already 
referred to as one of the earliest houses built in that 
vicinity, Mary Ingle Campbell passed her entire life in 
this city, with the exception of the first three years of 
her married life, which were spent in Richmond, Va. 
Being 11 years of age sit the time of the War of 1812, 
her memory was very clear upon the stirring events of 
that time, and she recalled many incidents of too little 
importance to have found their way into history, as 
well as others which are historical facts. 

"I was sitting one day on the doorstep of my home 
on New Jersey avenue," she said, "before which stood 
the old-fashioned wooden pump of the neighborhood. 
The city was in the hands of the enemy. A British 
officer rode up with his orderly, and taking out a silver 
goblet called out: 'Here, orderly, bring me a drink of 
water in this goblet of old Jimmy Madison/ 'No, sir;' I 
said; 'that isn't President Madison's goblet, because 
my father and a whole lot of gentlemen have got all 
his silver and papers and things and gone.' But here 
a hand was firmly placed over my mouth, and a strong 
arm drew me within and closed the door. Fortunately 
jthe officer was too much intoxicated to appreciate his 
loss, but the occasion was improved to impress upon me 
the 'golden quality of silence!' " 

"I well remember," she continued, "the terrific torna- 
do which drove the enemy in haste to their ships, from 
which they were in dread of being cut off. First came 
the usual indications of an approaching storm; the low 
rumbling of distant thunder, and faint flashes of light- 
ning, accompanied by fitful gusts of w ; ind, swelling 
gradually into a continuous roar. The sky changed 
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from the peculiar leaden hue portending a wind storm, 
into almost midnight blackness. Then came the crash 
and glare of incessant thunder and lightning, and the 
wild beating of the rain, mingled with the sound of 
roofs tearing from their supports, and the whir of 
heavy bodies flying through the air and falling upon the 
ground beneath. Now and then, by the lightning flash, 
could be seen a feather bed and other lighter articles 
borne upon the wings of the wind from the upper apart- 
ments of the unroofed buildings. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this wild scene of termor, came the sound of am 
explosion, from the direction of the Arsenal, and our 
hearts stood still, lest it should mean deadly conflict 
between the enemy and aur dear ones, for fathers and 
brothers were all with the militia. At last, however, 
with great sighs and sobs, as though weary with a well- 
performed duty, the storm slowly died away, the thun- 
der growling in retreating to its hiding-place behind 
the hills, while quickly, as from an ambush, burst forth 
the evening sun, with the joy of a conqiieror, though 
gazing only upon a battle-field of woe! With the pass- 
ing of the storm came the hurried tramp of the foreign 
foe, hastening to escape to their vessels, lest they should 
be hemmed in and captured, but pausing to light their 
way by firing such of the public buildings as they had 
not yet been able to reach. Then a new excitement 
arose; every man rushed to aid in subduing the flames, 
which, thanks to the heavy rain which had fallen, were 
kept from spreading over the entire city." 

"Never shall I forget," she continued, "the night 
which followed this eventful day; how we watched for 
news from fathers, brothers and friends on guard 
against the return of the enemy! The explosion we 
had heard was caused by the premature throwing of a 
torch into an old well in which was secreted part of the 
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contents of our powder magazine. A detachment of 
40 or 50 men had been sent by the British commander, 
Admiral uockburn, to destroy our ammunition. In their 
haste to perform their mission and escape from the city 
and the storm, they became demoralized, failed to obey 
orders, and, either by accident or design, this torch was 
thrown, and about twenty-five of them were destroyed. 
For days after their dismembered bodies were being 
collected and interred by those organized for the pur- 
pose, while those too badly wounded to be carried away 
by their fleeing comrades were tenderly cared for, and 
even we children 'scraped lint' for use in the hospital. 
Hearing the tramp of the retreating foe, one of the la- 
dies of our household stepped to the door and there en- 
countered a group of British officers taking a last drink 
from the old pump. 'Great God, Madam !' said Admiral 
Cockburn, Ms this the kind of storm to which you are 
accustomed in this infernal country?' 'No, sir,' was the 
reply; 'this is a special interposition of Providence to 
drive our enemies from our city.' 'Not so, Madam/ he 
answered; 'it is rather to aid them in the destruction of 
your city.' With this parting shot the 'Red Coats' gal- 
loped off and disappeared forever from the Nation's 
Capital. On the night preceding their retreat, in order 
to facilitate their contemplated work of destruction, the 
commander of the British forces issued an order that 
'all citizens should remain within their own dwellings 
between nightfall and daylight,' and Mr. Ingle, tarry- 
ing a little too long at the Capitol, for some unknown 
reason, was locked in, and compelled to remain there 
till morning." 

Mrs. Campbell often spoke, too, of the time when 
there was but one house on Pennsylvania avenue, be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House, and that a 
Congressional boarding establishment; and when at 
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whole day was consumed in floundering through the 
mud in a "hack" to r Georgetown, to supply the family 
with shoes, or to secure oranges and other fruits for the 
sick. Then the Avenue was outlined only by tall rows 
of Lombardy poplars, which, like some charities, were 
sobusy pointing to the sky, that they forgot to branch 
out and afford shelter to those who walked beneath. 
Back a little, on E street, between Sixth and Seventh, 
was a large boarding house kept by a Mrs. Fletcher, 
where the wives of Congressmen gave evening enter- 
tainments, and this was considered so far out in the 
country as to be unsafe for young ladies to visit alone, 
so "when we girls made our party calls we were sent in 
the carriage with a brother of our own, or of some other 
girl, as escort" 

Visiting, by the way, used to begin at 11 a. m., and 
although, excepting on occasions of special ceremony, 
there was no fixed day for receiving, the hostess was ex- 
pected to be sufficiently presentable to meet her guest 
without detaining her for an elaborate toilette. This 
was made convenient and practicable by the fact that 
old Washington was a Southern city, in its manner of 
living, with an ample supply of capable domestic serv- 
ice, so that the ladies of a family had only to direct the 
daily running of the household machinery. There were 
then, as now, three kinds of visits: the "call," a formal 
affair, short in duration, with a "one-less-to-pay" air 
about it; the "visit," somewhat longer, and containing 
a larger element of friendliness and cordiality; and the 
"visitation," or prolonged sitting, agreeable or other- 
wise, according to the degree of friendship between the 
participants, and the appropriateness of its timing. So 
these "party calls" might be any of these, as circum- 
stances and intimacy might dictate. Calls on a bride 
were things of great ceremony, and her "second-day 
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dress" was next in importance to the wedding dress, 
only, since wedding trips not being then de regie, she 
received in state on the day after the marriage. And 
this recalls the fact that at the marriage of W. H. Camp- 
bell and Mary Ingle, in 1825, a "wedding hymn" was 
sung by trained voices, as one of the features of the 
home wedding. So, after all, the choristers' wedding 
hymn of the present day is only an old custom revived. 

But we must return to the topography of the city, of 
which we were speaking when we wandered off into 
social life. Of course there are many now living who 
can recall "Tiber creek," which flowed through Second 
street, out through the present Botanic Gardens, into 
James Creek canal, and so into the river; but there is 
probably not one who can remember when rabbits and 
squirrels were caught in traps on the site of the present 
Baltimore and Ohio depot. 

Mrs. Campbell used to tell, too, of a certain "tavern," 
as it was then called, which stood "way out" on what 
is now Columbia road and 15th street, to which sleigh- 
ing parties of young people resorted and partook of 
oyster suppers. These sleighing parties, however, must 
have been few and far between, since the climate ap- 
pears to have been milder than now, permitting the 
wearing of white dresses in winter^ with a long silk, 
wool-lined "pelisse" as an out-door covering, and "pru- 
nella" or "lasting" shoes were considered quite heavy 
enough for even the most prudent damsel; which fact, 
taken in connection with that other fact, that ipud in- 
tervened between everywhere and everywhere else, 
would seem to indicate that "the girl of the period" 
must have been somewhat of an indoor plant. She does 
not appear, however, to have resembled the "lilies of the 
field/' which "toil not, neither do they spin," for the 
family sewing had to be done, there was no "machine," 
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and "Worth" was not born; and, in addition to her own 
garments, it devolved upon her, not only to hem, but to 
hem-stitch the fine linen-eambric ruffles which adorned 
the shirt-fronts of the male members of the household. 
And so, while in duty bound to hand down the inherited 
moral lecture on female extravagance in dress in every 
age but our own, it is only fair to say that in those early 
days linen-cambric ruffling, satin knee-breeches, silken 
hose and silver buckles about evenly balanced the silk 
pelisse, real lace and "French print" gowns (which we 
would now call "calico") at one dollar per yard. That 
she was not very different from the "girl of this period" 
is evinced by the fact that then, as now, her nimble fin- 
gers kept time with the patriotic beating of her heart, 
and during the war she gave "fringe parties," when the 
girls of a neighborhood met for a morning's work and 
chatter, and made "white cotton fringe" for the epau- 
lettes of the militia, for the Government was too poor 
to supply even such simple adornments for its defend- 
ers! Then feminine patriotism and "friiige" were syn- 
onymous, while in the war just happily past the epi- 
demic took the form of needle-cases and "hous'ufs." 

The "mud," to which reference has several times been 
made, as so notoriously a component part of the city at 
that time, became the cause of the change in the church 
connection of Mary Ingle from the Episcopal to the 
Presbyterian Church, which may perhaps have been 
"foreordained," since she was later destined to become 
the wife of one of that denomination. There being no 
sidewalks, it was often impossible for those dainty pru- 
nellas'- to make their way to Christ Church, near the 
Navy Yard, and as the carriage could not hold all the 
family, "Mary" began attending "The Little White 
Church Under the Hill," a Presbyterian Mission Chapel 
established by the church at what is now Hyattsville, 
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Md. Here she became interested in Sabbath School 
work, and this led to her uniting with the First Church 
on Four-and-a-half street, in which she continued to the 
day of her death. 

As an evidence of the simplicity of living at that time 
she sometimes spoke of an occasion wheji the wife of a 
certain man of means was accused of wild extravagance 
because she gave an evening entertainment which cost 
"one hundred dollars!" Oyster suppers seem to have 
been the main form of dissipation of the young men of 
those days, for she gave elaborate descriptions of those 
indulged in by her brothers in their own home, where 
the guests were furnished with dainty towels in which 
to hold their hot bivalves, in order that they might open 
them themselves, as they were brought in by the man- 
servant, while "Kitty," who superintended the roasting, 
stood by inflated with her own consequence, as the giver 
of the feast. 

No reminiscence of the Ingle family could be com- 
plete without some notice of "Kitty," who was a typical 
colored cook of those times. Devoted to the interests 
of the household and proud of her culinary skill, she 
fully appreciated her own importance, for, according 
to her expressed views, while "Master and Mistis 
mought give her de pervisions to cook, dey wouldn't be 
no good to 'em ef she didn't fix 'em so dat dey would be 
fitten to feed der perishin' bodies!" She w r as a young 
woman during the city's invasion, and cordially hated 
the "Red Coats," delighting to picture them to the 
younger generations in later years, as needing only 
"hoofs and horns" to be worthy to be classified with the 
great enemy of mankind. "Ob cose dey was bad, hon- 
ey," she used to say to the writer; "leastways ef dey 
hadn't been, dey wouldn't neber er burnt de Goverment 
buildin's, doe I muss do 'em de jestis to say dejr did 
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spare de Bank, when dey was tole dat it didn't 'long to 
de Goverment, an' mdught sot fire to Master's dat was 
jinin' outer it." She lived to a great age, and long 
enough to resent the introduction of many new inven- 
tions, such as lucifer matches, which having caused a 
disastrous fire in the neighborhood, of which she 
"smelled de 'flection," ever after bore an unfavorable 
comparison with the old "flint and steel," which "neber 
done no harm to nobody, an' all you had to do was ter 
be keerful an' not let ail de fires in de house go out at 
de same time, an' den you could git a light as quick as 
you could wid dese here dangersome lucifers." Gas, 
"dat kind er blaze dat comes outen de wall," was sent 
by the Evil One, and was by no means as satisfactory 
as "de good ole-time taller dips, what you could make 
yerself, an' so knowed dey was good!" What would 
she say to the electric lights of the present day, or to 
that superior effulgence meted out to us by the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown Gas Light Companies? 

Speaking of fires suggests another institution of those 
early days, that of the chimney-sweep, a very important, 
indeed, essential, individual, since the almost universal 
use of wood as fuel necessitated the removal of soot 
from the chimneys. Sometimes this was done by "burn- 
ing-out," but usually the aid of a chimney-sweep was 
invoked. This functionary, as remembered by the writ- 
er, was generally short and very broad, as though in 
apology for doing his work by proxy. He always ap- 
peared followed by a long and narrow boy, apparently 
built for the purpose, black when he went up and black 
er when he came clown, who caried on his arm a sooty 
blanket, and in his hand the insignia of his office known 
to the profession as the "scraper." Mute the little fel- 
low stood while his chief removed from the big open 
fire-place the oven in which the bread was baked, 
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pushed back the "crane" where swung the pots and 
kettles, then feeling the chimney to see if sufficiently 
<3dol, fastened across the front, by means of two forks, 
the aforesaid blanket, behind which disappeared the 
pajama-clad midget who was to do the work. Scraper 
in hand, the boy. began his climb. After a moment or 
two of fluttering, suggestive of the chimney swallow, 
came a silence proportionate to the height of the chim- 
ney, when with a "Sweep-ho!" he emerged from the top 
and poured forth his reassuring song, telling his master 
of his faithfulness to his trust, and the public generally 
of the woes of the poor little sweep, in rhyme as sublime 
as are the New Year effusions of our omnipresent "car- 
riers" and "messenger boys." Resting awhile in the 
upper air, he slowly began the descent, and as the 
scrape, scrape, was heard, the showers of soot fell be- 
hind the blanket, until, at last, the little ebony figure 
appeared, with cone-shaped cap drawn down over his 
eyes, and held out a grimy hand for the big round penny 
which awaited him below as his personal perquisite, 
his one great ambition in life being to outgrow the 
chimneys! And again by the light of the fire of which 
we have spoken, we see another picture in the pano- 
rama of our less than century-old city, and that is the 
method then used to extinguish a conflagration. Very 
different was the fire-engine of those days from the 
brass-mounted, steam-impelled machine which to-day 
makes a fire a luxury, provided, as the young widow re- 
marked on Ihe death of her husband, "the loss is fully 
covered by insurance." Then it was simple in construc- 
tion, its motive-power being a long rope in front, by 
which it was drawn by the helmeted, red-shirted fire- 
men, assisted by any who chose to lend a helping-hand, 
largely by the half-grown boy whose mother had not 
been sufficiently thoughtful to locate her son's bed-room 
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away from the rainspout, and to lock his door on the 
outside. Then, instead of the rythmic thrice-repeated 
"One," "two," "three," announcing the outbreak of a 
fire, and the need for help, the night was startled by the 
hoarse cry of "Fire!" "fire!" taken up and re- 
echoed until it reached the farthest limits of 
the city. Faithful work was done then as now, 
and valuable property saved, but the heat of 
the fire often generated a warm argument be- 
tween the various companies, which could be settled 
only by a resort to fists and stones, so that when the 
alarm was given, the question was not so much, "Will 
they put the fire out?" as "Will any one be killed in the 
after-fight?" There was no millennium for Washington 
and Georgetown fire companies then, for, if from ex- 
haustion the "lion and the lamb lay down together," 
there was always a third company ready to stir up the 
animals to conflict, and to take sides as the feeling of 
the moment and the spirits they had imbibed impelled. 
Thanks to civilization and organization, such scenes are 
things of the past. 

As the object of this Society is "to collect and pre- 
serve the history of the District of Columbia," it has 
been impressed upon the writer that such seemingly 
too personal reminiscences as.are here given are desira- 
ble, in so far as they bring before us a picture of the 
spirit of those early days, and of the character of these 
District pioneers as evolved from the circumstances and 
atmosphere of their surroundings, and so she has been 
asked to give a little sketch of the character and last 
days, of her mother, Mary Ingle Campbell, from whose 
lips were drawn, from time to time, most of these sim- 
ple recollections. 

To the inheritance from her father of great strength 
of will and purpose was added the vivacity of her 
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mother's French ancestry, as well as a remarkable 
Toice of unusual flexibility and sweetness, which kept 
her in constant touch in her youthful days with all the 
amateur musical work of the then small community. 
Some old papers recently discovered in her desk show 
her also to have been treasurer of the first "charity" 
or "free school" in the District, in the year 1833, Tiis 
school taught by a Miss Frances Elvans, was continued 
until superseded by the Public School system. It may 
be of interest to know what were the ideas of the people 
of that date, as to the object of a school of this charac- 
ter, as set forth in Article 2 of its constitution, now in 
the possession of the writer. 

"The object of the Female Charity School Society 
shall be to establish and support for the instruction 
of poor white children in the rudiments of a common 
English education, in sewing, knitting, and other use- 
ful employments, and in morals and religion." 

The Board of Lady Managers of this school held 
monthfy meetings at the home of its members, where 
schemes were evolved for extracting contributions from 
the pockets of the doomed masculines off at their vari- 
ous vocations, blissfully unconscious of the evil machi- 
nations going oh beneath their very roofs, in the line of 
"fairs," "bazaars," and other pocket-picking enter* 
prises. 

Perhaps it was because of this continual use of 
her talents and faculties that this energetic wom- 
an, at ninety-two years of age, was so men- 
tally preserved as to be a wonder to all who 
saw her; for though at that time very deaf, and 
tottering on her feet from age and paralysis, there was 
nothing of mental weakness or imbecility, but only a 
pure second childhood, and that of a very bright child! 
She simply went back to her youth; talked of her father, 
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mother, brothers and sisters, not of the husband and 
son gone before, but always of the far-away past! It 
is a matter of psychological interest, that she even went 
back in mind and heart to her childhood's church, asked 
for a prayer book, used it every day, and spoke to her 
children of the Presbyterian Church, of which she had 
been a member for three-quarters of a century, as "your 
church," believing herself still an Episcopalian! Yet, 
so wonderfully were her faculties preserved, that she 
remembered when her contributions, pew-rents, etc., 
fell due, and attended to them; and, in the last sixteen 
months of her life, with her own hands, embroidered 
twenty-one small pieces of work for children and grand- 
children. 

After living a happy married life, and celebrating 
the golden wedding five years before the parting came, 
her husband was taken first Then for some years she 
seemed to be living under shadows, in a gray twilight, 
when everything was a care, "the grasshopper became 
a burden;" but all this passed away, and in "the even- 
ing there was light!" And so she left a shining path 
behind her, through which to beckon her loved ones on_ 

Her husband, William H. Campbell, was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., but went South at seventeen years 
of age, and removed from Eichmond, Va., to Washing- 
ton in 1828, too late to be particularly identified with 
the earliest history of the city, as was his wife. There 
are those still living who reipember him as the senior 
partner of the old firm of Campbell & Coyle, as well 
as one of the leading officers of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Quiet and unobtrusive as a citizen, yet ever 
ready to do his part, he will be recalled as a well-round- 
ed character, a clean-handed, pure-hearted, liberal- 
minded man, whose life is a rich legacy to his family, 
and an example to the community in which he lived and 
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died. The world is better for his haying lived in it. 

The writer begs to repeat that if the facts given in 
this paper are, as seems to her, too personal in their 
character, it may be remembered that they are made so 
at the urgent request of a prominent member of the 
Columbia Historical Society, to which they are respect- 
fully submitted. 



